Music,  theatre,  lectures  will  mark  Sesqui  celebrations 


Performances  of  two  specially 
commissioned  plays,  one  by  Rob- 
ertson Davies,  the  other  by  James 
Reaney,  and  the  declaration  by  the 
City  of  Toronto  of  March  14—21  as 
U of  T Week  will  be  among  the 
highlights  of  a year-long  celebra- 
tion of  the  University’s  150th 
anniversary.  President  John  R. 
Evans  announced  this  week. 

A variety  of  public  events, 
ranging  from  lecture  series  and 
music  and  theatrical  productions 
to  exhibits  and  festivals,  has  been 
co-ordinated  by  the  50-member 
Sesquicentennial  Celebrations 
Council,  chaired  by  Pauline  Mc- 
Gibbon,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ontario,  the  President  informed  a 
press  conference. 

Chief  among  the  academic 
occasions  during  the  year  will  be  a 
Sesquicentennial  Convocation  on 
March  15,  when  Kurt  Waldheim, 
Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  will  receive  an  honorary 
degree  in  recognition  of  his 
distinguished  service  to  the  world 
community. 

The  Convocation  will  also  be 
extraordinary  in  the  respect  that 
honorary  degrees  will  be  bestow- 
ed on  four  members  of  the  current 
academic  staff:  Professors  Claude 
Bissell,  Northrop  Frye,  John  Kelly 
and  Marshall  McLuhan. 

Former  professors  Helen  Hogg, 
Gordon  Patterson,  Lawrence 
Shook  and  J.  Tuzo  Wilson  will  also 
be  honoured,  as  will  C.  Malim 


Harding,  inaugural  chairman  of 
the  Governing  Council. 

"In  1977,"  Dr.  Evans  said,  “the 
University  will  open  its  doors  wide 
to  the  communities  it  serves.” 

Among  the  highlights  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  celebrations  will 
be: 

• The  world  premiere  of  a 
historical  musical  play,  Pontiac  and 
the  Green  Man,  by  Robertson 
Davies,  with  music  by  Derek 
Holman,  presented  by  the  Gradu- 
ate Centre  for  the  Study  of  Drama 
and  the  Faculty  of  Music; 

• Production  of  a specially 
commissioned  play,  The  Dismissal, 
by  U of  T alumnus  James  Reaney, 
based  on  an  incident  in  the  student 
strike  of  1895  at  the  University; 

• A January  quilting  bee  at  Hart 
House  to  stitch  together  a giant 
Sesqui  wall-hanging; 

• Two  series  of  public  lectures: 
"Impact”,  discussions  on  areas  of 
study  at  the  University  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  contem- 
porary life  or  pertain  to  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Ontario  and  Canada; 
and  "Towards  2077”,  four  lecture- 
events  about  topics  of  future 
concern; 

• An  exhibit  at  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  and  subsequently  a prov- 
incial tour,  of  the  University's  art 
collection; 

• Performance  by  the  Univer- 
sity’s Quartet-in-Residence,  the 
Orford  String  Quartet,  of  all  of 
Beethoven’s  string  quartets;  and 


Use  geothermal  hot  stove 
for  energy,  says  Glass 

by  Jake  Koekebakker 


Canadians  may  be  sitting  on  a 
vast,  untapped  source  of  energy, 
says  U of  T scientist  Dr.  Irvine  Glass. 
A professor  of  aerospace  engin- 
eering, and  senior  research  sci- 
entist atthe  Institutefor  Aerospace 
Studies,  Glass  feels  that  geother- 
mal energy— the  heatstored  in  the 
earth’s  interior  — could  conceiv- 
ably suppy  five  to  10  percent  of 
Canada’s  energy  needs  by  the  year 
2,000. 

"The  fact  that  we  are  literally 
sitting  on  a geothermal  hot  stove 
makes  the  harvesting  of  this  form 
of  energy  an  economically  feasible 
possibility  in  a world  that  is  rapidly 
being  depleted  of  its  oil  and  gas,” 
Glass  says. 

Glass  has  visited  many  of  the 
world’s  well-known  and  not  so 
well-known  "hotspots" — areasof 
the  earth  where  deep,  under- 
ground intrusions  of  hot  molten 
rock  have  raised  the  temperature 
considerably.  Although  the  only 
known  Canadian  sites  are  in  British 
Columbia,  Alberta,  the  Yukon  and 
the  Northwest  Territories,  he 
insists  that  potential  geothermal 
energy  sources  probably  exist 


elsewhere  in  Canada.  "We  simply 
don’t  know,”  he  says.  “As  yet,  no 
serious  efforts  have  been  made  to 
locate  them.” 

Pointing  to  one  "hot  spot”  in 
Canada  which  has  been  both 
located  and  utilized,  Glasscitesthe 
example  of  Whitehorse,  Yukon. 
“There,”  he  explains,  "water  from 
a tepid  well  — approximately 
10*  C — was  mixed  with  the  city’s 
normal  water  supply  to  keep  the 
mains  from  freezing  in  winter.  The 
resultant  savings  to  the  city  in  fuel 
was  $1  million.” 

Glass  says  there  are  very  few  "hot 
spots”  which  are  being  economic- 
ally tapped.  Apart  from  White- 
horse, which  is  a shallow,  hot- 
water  site,  only  local  "hot  spots” 
yielding  dry,  high-temperature 
steam  such  as  the  geyser  fields  in 
California,  or  wet,  moderate- 
temperature  steam  are  normally 
used  as  energy  sources. 

"However,”  Glass  points  out, 
"technology  is  already  being  de- 
veloped to  exploit  dry  hot-rock 
zones  in  volcanicareas.  Moreover, 
the  heat  which  occurs  everywhere 
at  great  depths  may  be  exploitable 
in  the  future  if  economical  deep 
drilling  becomes  a reality.” 


Dunphy  and  Bowler  join  Committee 

Professor  W.B.  Dunphy,  an  academic  staff  representative  on  the 
Governing  Council,  and  Keith  R.  Bowler,  an  administrative  staff 
representative,  were  added  to  the  committee  responsible  for 
advising  and  instructing  the  Negotiating  Committee  on  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  with  the  Faculty  Association,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Governing  Council,  Thursday,  Dec.  16. 


presentation  by  the  Faculty  of 
Music  of  the  first  staged  Canadian 
performance  of  Leos  Janacek's 
opera,  Kat’a  Kabanova; 

• A student  winter  carnival,  Jan. 
29  — Feb.  4; 

• A pair  of  festivals  at  Scar- 


borough College:  “Focus  on 

Bloomsbury”  and  "Renaissance”; 

• A series  of  lectures  by  U of  T 
researchers,  Sundays  at  the  Ontar- 
io Science  Centre. 

"While  the  University  has  inter- 
national influence,  it  is  primarily  a 


part  of  Canadian  history,”  Presi- 
dent Evans  commented.  "It  is 
appropriate  to  celebrate,  even 
modestly,our150thbirthday,aswe 
enter  a phase  where  maintenance 
of  excellence  takes  precedence 
over  expansion.” 


Lieutenant-Governor  and  former  U of  T Chancellor  Pauline  McGibbon  admires  a portrait  in  oils  of  the  present 
Chancellor  Eva  Macdonald,  in  company  with  Dr.  Macdonald  and  former  Chancellor  O.M.  Solandt,  during  a 
reception  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  22  at  the  home  of  President  John  R.  Evans.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Macdonald,  as  well 
as  others  of  Mrs.  McGibbon,  last  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  William  B.  Harris,  and  C.  Malim  Harding, 
inaugural  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Council,  were  unveiled  on  that  occasion,  and  shortly  will  hang  in  Simcoe 


Withdraw  manual,  UTFA  executive  asks 


Professor  Jim  Daniels,  President 
of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Faculty  Association  has  announ- 
ced that  the  UTFA  executive  will 
request  the  University  administra- 
tion to  withdraw  the  Manual  of 
Staff  Policies,  insofar  as  it  pertains 
to  academic  staff,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  negotiations  for  a 
contractual  agreement. 

The  UTFA  executive  agrees  that 
a compilation  of  recognized  and 
properly  formulated  University 
procedures  is  essential  for  orderly 
management,  Daniels  said,  but  it 
disputes  whether  the  current 
Manual  serves  that  purpose. 

"Certainly  there  is  a need  for  an 
instructional  manual  which  will  tell 
department  chairmen  what  the 
rules  are,”  said  Daniels.  "What  we 
object  to  is  new  legislation  prom- 
ulgated by  a Personnel  Policy 
Board  — on  which  faculty  have  no 
meaningful  participation  — pre- 
scribing policies  for  academic 
staff.” 

By  way  of  contrast,  Daniels 
alluded  to  the  original  Haist 
Committee,  which  drew  up  the 
rules  on  academic  tenure.  "This 
was  a professorial  committee 
drafting  rules  to  govern  tenure. 
Their  proposals  were  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  Board  of 
Governors  for  final  vetting  and 
approval.  That,  we  believe,  is  how 


policy  should  be  developed,  not 
by  the  unilateral  act  of  deans  and 
vice-presidents.” 

In  particular,  Daniels  cited  the 
new  grievance  policy,  which,  he 
believes,  is  incompatible  with 
existing  CAUT  guidelines;  the 


Frederick  Crews,  a literary  critic 
known  best  for  his  application  of 
psychoanalytics  to  the  study  of 
literature,  will  be  the  American 
Studies  Lecturer  for  1976/77.  Pro- 
fessor Crews  will  speak  on  "The 
Revolt  Against  Modernism”  in 
West  Hall,  University  College, 
Tuesday,  Jan.  11,  at  4.30  p.m. 

A professorat  the  Department  of 
English,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Crews  is  the  author  of 


maternity  leave  policy  — which 
requires  female  staff  to  go  on  un- 
employment compensation;  the 
newly  formulated  vacation  policy, 
as  well  as  the  statement  on  faculty 
citizenship,  as  examples  of  what  he 
termed  "rampant  unilateralism". 


Tragedy  of  Manners:  Moral  Drama 
in  the  Later  Novelsof  Henry  James; 
E.M.  Forster:  The  Perils  of  Human- 
ism; The  Sins  of  the  Fathers: 
Hawthorne’s  Psychological 
Themes;  and  the  recently  pub- 
lished collection  of  essays.  Out  of 
My  System.  He  has  also  written  The 
Pooh  Perplex,  a collection  of 
parodies  of  "approaches”  to  lit- 
erary study. 

Crews  will  also  participate  in 
two  open  seminars:  "Misgivings 
About  Psychoanalytic  Method”, 
Monday,  Jan.  10,  2 — 4 p.m.  in 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College;  and 
"After  Modernism,”  Wednesday, 
Jan.  12, 10  a. m. — 12  noon,  at  Croft 
Chapter  House,  University  Col- 
lege. 

The  American  Studies  Lecture  is 
arranged  by  the  U of  T American 
Studies  Committee,  and  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Associates  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Inc.,  New 
York. 


Crews  to  lecture  here  Jan.  1 1 
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[ BRIEFLY 


The  Hon.  Hugh  Faulkner,  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Science  and 
Technology,  has  proposed  to 
parliament  the  restructuring  of 
federal  research  grantingcouncils. 

The  proposals  call  forcreation  of 
two  new  granting  councils:  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council,  and  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council.  Itis 
also  proposed  that  the  Medical 
Research  Council  Act  be  amended 
to  remove  the  present  restriction 
preventing  MRC  support  of  re- 
search in  the  public  health  field. 

Under  the  new  structure,  the 
granting  function  of  the  National 
Research  Council  would  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Council.  Canada 
Council  grants  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities  would  be- 
come the  responsibility  of  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council,  which  would 
enable  the  Canada  Council  to 
devote  its  full  attention  to  support 
of  the  arts. 

To  co-ordinate  granting  polic- 
ies, the  government  proposes  the 
establishment  of  an  Inter-Council 
Co-ordinating  Committee.  This 
would  be  chaired  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Ministry  of  State  for  Science 
and  Technology. 


Scarborough  principal  sought 

With  the  President’s  approval,  the  Provost  has  announced  that 
he  will  reconvene  the  search  committee  which  recommended  the 
late  Professor  A.D.  Allen  .as  Principal  of  Scarborough  College  in 
1976,  to  recommend  a successor  to  Professor  Allen.  Members  of 
this  committee  are: 

Prof.  D.A.  Chant  — Vice-President  and  Provost  (Chairman); 
Karen  Aboud,  Alumna,  Scarborough  College;  Prof.  I.R.  Brown, 
Division  of  Science,  Biology,  Scarborough;  Prof.  L.E.  Doucette, 
Division  of  Humanities,  French,  Scarborough;  R.N.  Gardiner, 
Student,  Scarborough;  Dean  R.A.  Greene,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science;  Prof.  G.P.  Richardson,  Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities, 
Scarborough;  Prof.  R.C.  Roeder,  Division  of  Science,  Astronomy, 
Scarborough;  G.G.  Sands,  President,  Scarborough  Students’ 
Council;  J.P.  Sanguin,  Administrative  Assistant,  Comptroller’s 
Office,  Scarborough;  H.W.  Smith,  Vice-Dean,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  Prof.  C.J.  Sparrow,  Division  of  Social  Science,  Geography, 
Scarborough;  Prof.  Keith  Yates,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Chemistry;  and  D.B.  Cook,  Office  of  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  (Secretary). 

An  additional  student  will  be  named  to  the  committee  to  replace 
O.  Seung,  who  graduated  from  Scarborough  College  last  June. 

Names  of  any  persons  whom  you  wish  to  nominate  for  this 
position  should  be  provided  in  writing  with  as  much  supportive 
and  background  material  as  possible, tothecommittee’ssecretary, 
David  Cook,  Room  219,  Simcoe  Hall. 


Governing  Council  nominations 

Nominations  will  open  Jan.  17  and  will  remain  open  until  noon, 
Jan.  28,  for  these  positions: 

4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 
2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 
2 graduate  student  seats 
4 teaching  staff  seats 
1 administrative  staff  seat 

Vested  in  the  Governing  Council  are  the  management  and 
control  of  the  University  and  of  University  College,  and  the 
property,  revenues,  business  and  affairs  thereof. 

Details  of  constituencies  and  electoral  procedures  will  be 
published  shortly  in  the  campus  newspapers.  Nomination  forms 
- will  be  available  upon  request  on  Jan.  17  and  thereafter  from  the 
Governing  Council  Secretariat,  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall,  or  at  the 
Registrars'  OfficesatScarboroughand  ErindaleColleges.  Enquiries 
may  be  directed  to  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat  at  978-6576. 


Task  force  invites  briefs 

The  University  community  is  invited  to  submit  written  briefs  and 
comments  to  the  Task  Force  on  Canadian  Studies  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  concerning  the  state  of  teaching  and 
research  relating  to  Canada  in  various  fields  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Submissions  should  be  sent  to  Carol  Lendenmann,  Governing 
Council  Secretariat,  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall,  Universityof  Toronto. 
The  deadline  for  receipt  of  submissions  is  Jan.  21, 1977. 


Prospector’s  gift  makes  lectureship  possible 


Prospector  Lloyd  Tough  Chandler 


The  proceeds  of  60,000  mining 
stocks,  given  to  the  University 
more  than  10  years  ago  by  a U of  T 
graduate  who  became  a successful 
uranium  prospector,  will  provide 
funding  for  a lectureship  to  be 
established  in  the  Department  of 
Geology. 

Dr.  David  Strangway,  chairman 
of  the  department,  hasannounced 
that  the  income  from  the  gift, 
about  $7400  annually,  will  allow 
senior  scientists  and  engineers 
from  the  academic  world,  govern- 


The  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies  is  offering  a course  on 
human  environmental  systems  for 
graduate  students  from  any  depart- 
ment. The  course  is  being  directed 
by  Professors  Ian  Burton  and  Anne 
Whyte  with  invited  speakers  talk- 
ing on  specific  topics. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give 
students  a systematic  over-view  of 
the  components  and  processes 
common  to  many  environmental 
problems.  Each  student  will  select 
and  research  in  depth  one  case 
history  of  Canadian  experience  in 
environmental  management  of  a 
specific  problem.  Among  those  to 
be  considered  are  asbestos,  heavy 


ment  and  industry  to  teach  on  the 
U of  T campus  for  periods  of 
several  months.  The  lectureship 
will  be  named  the  Joubin-James 
Lectureship,  after  two  prominent 
Toronto  geologists  — Dr.  Frank  R. 
Joubin  and  Dr.  William  F.  James. 

The  original  gift  — 60,000  shares 
of  Canuc  Mines  Ltd.,  most  of  which 
were  sold  recently  for  about 
$105,000  — came  from  Lloyd 
Tough  Chandler,  a prominent 
prospector.  Chandler  started  early 
in  mining.  He  went  prospecting 


metal  pollution,  radiation,  pestic- 
ides and  selected  aspects  of  water 
quality  and  air  pollution. 


Recent  works  by  Professor  John 
Weinzweig  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 
will  be  performed  in  Walter  Hall  of 
the  Edward  Johnson  Building  on 
Friday,  Jan.  7 at  8.30  p.m.  This 
special  CBC  production  will  be 
made  up  of  compositions  written 
between  1970  and  1976.  The 
program  will  include  one  prem- 
iere performance. 


with  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
Tough,  of  the  Tough-Oakes  min- 
ing concern,  at  age  14  and  later,  in 
1945,  entered  Arts  and  Science  at  U 
of  T as  an  ex-service  student  where 
he  studied  mineralogy,  geology, 
economics,  political  science  and 
law.  After  graduation,  he 
concentrated  on  prospecting,  and 
was  in  on  the  "rush”  into  the  Elliot 
Lake  uranium  field  in  1953.  The 
property  he  staked  there,  original- 
ly called  the  Stanleigh,  later 
became  a part  of  the  Rio  Algom 
holdings.  Production  from  the 
mines  that  had  been  established  in 
the  area  was  sharply  reduced  in 
1964  and  1965,  resulting  in  a 
general  air  of  gloom  in  the 
uranium  industry.  Ownersof  many 
of  the  incompletely-tested  claims 
lost  faith  or  patience  or  lacked 
funds  to  carry  on  and  allowed  their 
leases  to  lapse.  Chandler,  how- 
ever, maintained  a remarkable 
confidence  in  the  long  termfuture 
of  uranium  and  proceeded  to  re- 
stake  claims  as  they  became 
available.  By  the  time  interest  in 
the  industry  had  revived  in  the 
early  1970’s,  he  had  assembled 
about  60,000  acres  of  claims  in  the 
Elliot  Lake  field. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  gift. 
Chandler  specified  that  it  be  used 
“to  advance  the  work  of  geologic- 
al research  or  to  carry  out 
geological  projects  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto."  Choosing  to 
remain  in  the  background,  he 
made  arrangements  to  have  the 
lectureship  named  after  two  geol- 
ogists who  had  “encouraged  and 
assisted”  him. 

“The  provisions  of  the  gift  are 
extremely  flexible  and  eminently 
suitable  to  meet  the  continually 
changing  needs  pf  an  evolving 
science,”  says  Professor  Strang- 
way.  “It  is  Mr.  Chandler's  hope  that 
further  contributions  will  enable 
the  lectureship  to  grow  into  a full- 
time funded  Chair  of  Geology.” 


new  IES  course 

At  the  end  of  the  course 
individual  case  studies  will  be 
discussed  in  a half-day  workshop 
to  draw  out  commonalities  in  the 
Canadian  approach  to  environ- 
mental management.  It  is  also 
hoped  to  offer  a half-day  simu- 
lation gaming  exercise  in  which 
students  will  take  on  the  roles  of 
those  involved  in  an  environ- 
mental problem-solving  situation. 

The  course  is  being  given  on 
Wednesdays  from  3 to  5 p.m.  in 
room  211  Haultain  Building.  The 
first  session,  at  which  case  studies 
were  selected,  was  held  on  Jan.  5. 
For  more  information,  telephone 
978-6409. 


Human  environmental  systems  is 


Program  of  recent 
musical  compositions 


Memorial  services  held  for  Principal  A.D.  Allen 


Memorial  services  were  held 
Monday,  Jan.  3 in  Trinity  College 
Chapel  for  Scarborough  Principal 
A.D.  Allen  who  died  Saturday  Dec. 
25. 

Principal  Allen  was  born  in 
London,  England,  and  served 
during  the  Second  World  War  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force.  He  then 
enrolled  at  University  College, 
London,  obtaining  a Ph.D.  in 
Chemistry  in  1953.  He  came  to 


Canada  in  1957  and  after  two  years 
as  a research  chemist  with  the 
International  Nickel  Company, 
joined  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try as  assistant  professor. 

In  1964,  Prof.  Allen  was  appoint- 
ed as  an  associate  dean,  Arts  and 
Science,  and  was  named  dean  in 
1966.  During  the  next  six  years. 
Dean  Allen  supervised  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  Program  in 
the  Faculty’s  curriculum,  the  intro- 


duction of  numerous  interdiscip- 
linary courses  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a revised  governing 
structure  for  the  Faculty. 

Retiring  as  dean  in  1972,  Prof. 
Allen  returned  to  his  teaching  and 
research  duties  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry.  There  he  headed  a 
research  group  which  came  to  be 
internationally  known  for  its  work 
on  the  complex  compounds  of  the 
transition  metals.  A majorachieve- 
ment  of  the  group  was  its  discovery 
of  the  first  transition  metal  com- 
plex of  molecular  nitrogen  — a 
discovery  which  opened  and 
stimulated  a world-wide  research 
effort  into  the  role  of  transition 
metal  compoundsinthe  biological 
process  of  nitrogen  fixation.  In 
1972,  Prof.  Alien  was  named  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  for  his  work  in  chemistry. 

In  July,  1976,  Prof.  Allen  was 
appointed  principal  of  Scarbo- 
rough College.  He  leaves  his  wife, 
Alexandra,  and  four  children. 

Prof.  J.E.  Foley,  who  assumed 
Principal  Allen’s  duties  in  October, 
will  continue  in  that  office  until  a 
successor  has  been  appointed. 


Nominations  required 

Nominations  of  suitable  candidates  for  consideration  by  the 
following  search  committees  are  now  being  actively  sought. 
These  should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman,  to  any  member  of  the 
search  committee  concerned,  or  to  the  Provost  in  room  219, 
Simcoe  Hall: 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  chairman,  Dr.  D.A. 
Chant; 

Principal  of  University  College,  chairman,  Professor  M.  Israel; 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  chairman,  Dr.  K.J.  Dorrington; 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  chairman,  Dr.  J.H.  Sword; 
Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  chairman.  Dean  H.W. 
Smith. 
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Behavioural  scientist  studies  stress  in  students 


by  Robbie  Salter 

One  of  the  major  sources  of 
stress  among  first-year  medical 
students  is  the  fear  of  failing  to 
absorb  the  masses  of  material  they 
are  required  to  learn,  says  David 
Coburn,  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Behavioural  Sci- 
ence. Professor  Coburn,  who  has 
studied  stress  among  first-year 
medical  and  dental  students,  says, 
“The  process  of  medical  education 
can  be  highly  discomfiting,  espec- 
ially in  the  first  year  when  the 
student  is  faced  with  concentrated 
studies  in  the  basic  sciences.” 

Coburn  has  found  that  antici- 
pated stress  among  meds  students 
arises  from  concerns  about  caring 
for  the  chronically  ill,  making  a 


wrong  diagnosis,  and  facing  the 
death  of  a patient.  He  has  also 
found  that  students  from  another 
country  or  from  outside  of  Toronto 
are  predisposed  to  greater-than- 
average  stress  — as  are  those  who 
are  Catholic  or  Jewish. 

The  single  male  experiences 
more  social  than  academic  stress, 
whereas  the  reverse  is  true  for  the 
single  female. 

The  lack  of  a normal  social  life, 
with  the  consequent  sense  of 
isolation,  contributes  to  student 
stress  generally. 

Prof.  Coburn  found  that  Amer- 
ican students  were  more  distressed 
than  their  Canadian  counterparts 
at  being  dependent  on  their 
parents  for  several  years.  But 
Toronto  students  rated  fears  about 


Professor  David  Coburn 


their  future  performances  as  phy- 
sicians as  a higher  stress  factor  than 
did  the  Americans. 


In  both  Canadian  and  American 
studies,  Coburn  found  damage  to 
the  student's  self-image  to  be  a 
serious  consequence  of  the  medi- 
cal curriculum. 

In  another  study  ontherelation- 
ship  between  work-stress  and 
well-being,  David  Coburn  ob- 
served both  blue  and  white  collar 
workers  in  Victoria,  British  Colum- 
bia, and  Portland,  Oregon.  "In  the 
past,”  he  says,  “occupational 
health  studies  have  focused  on  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
effects  of  noxious  stimuli,  with 
little  thought  for  the  effects  of 
stress  on  the  worker’s  mental  and 
psychological  well-being  in  either 
professional  or  labouring  classes. 
Traditional  studies  have  taken  a 
rather  narrow  view  of  what  consti- 
tutes health  or  illness.” 


In  his  preliminary  findings, 
Coburn  has  found  that  “job 
morale  is  influenced  more  by  the 
nature  of  the  work,  job  prestige, 
and  promotional  opportunities 
than  bysuchextrinsicfactorsaspay 
or  fringe  benefits.”  Whereas  com- 
plex, stimulating  work  is  highly 
satisfying,  but  leads  to  greater 
work  stress,  simple,  monotonous 
jobs  are  disliked,  but  have  rela- 
tively low  stress.  ' 

"Having  either  a very  simple  ora 
very  complex  job  is  a mixed 
blessing,”  Coburn  says.  "When  the 
demands  of  the  job  are  in  excess  of 
the  worker's  perceived  capacities 
to  handle  them,  the  result  tends  to 
be  lower  psychological  health, and 
in  the  extreme,  poorer  health  in 
general.” 


UTS  class  of  77  is  last  enclave  of  male  scholarship 


Principal  Donald  Gutteridge  helps  students  Tom  Friedland  (left),  Erik  Eklund  and  Kevin  Lee  (right)  to  solve  a 
geometry  problem. 


by  Robbie  Salter 

In  an  age  when  education  has  been  assailed  by 
evanescent  vagaries  and  vacillations,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Schools  has  stood  firmly  by  a curriculum  of 
traditional  subjects;  yet  the  66-year-old  institution  at 
371  Bloor  St.  West  never  ceases  to  examine  its  methods 
of  choosing  and  educating  intellectually  superior 
students,  continuing  to  produce  70  well-rounded 
graduates  annually. 

One  result  is  that,  in  the  past  15  years,  seven  Ontario 
Rhodes  Scholars  have  been  UTS  alumni  — the  most 
recent,  fourth  year  U of  T medical  student  John  Floras,  a 
student  representative  on  Governing  Council. 

In  1972,  after  Donald  Gutteridge  was  named 
principal,  the  all-male  UTS  emprise  became  co- 
educational, with  the  result  that  the  1977  graduates 
comprise  that  last  all-male  class.  Six  years  ago  on  a 
Saturday  morning  in  April,  they  had  been  among  the 
700  candidates  trying  the  three-hour  examination  for 
the  70  Grade  7 places  available.  Today  half  of  the  places 
in  the  lower  grades  are  filled  by  females,  half  by  males. 
All  pay  a fee  of  $320  per  annum. 

According  to  Principal  Gutteridge,  who  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  and  a 
teacher  of  English,  the  presence  of  females  has  not 
altered  the  school's  tenor  significantly.  The  high  level 
of  achievement  continues.  “In  an  English  class,"  he 
says,  "boys  alone  might  have  been  more  spontaneous 
in  their  responses,  but  the  girls  will  discuss  viewpoints 
the  boys  would  not  have  considered. 

“Boys  are  still  the  leaders  in  mathematics  and 
sciences,  but  when  the  girls  choose  these  subjects,  they 
compete  well  and  show  as  much  ability,  and  although 
they  seem  to  have  greater  problems  with  the  mental 
manipulation  of  physical  matter,  they  work  as  well  as 
boys  when  they  have  to  solve  problems  in  chemistry 
and  mathematics. 

"In  the  spring  of  1978,  when  the  first  girls  complete 
Grade  XIII,  we’ll  have  a more  conclusive  profile  on 
their  academic  ability  and  capacity  for  leadership.” 

Since  the  introduction  of  co-ed  classes,  Gutteridge 
has  observed  more  chattering,  more  cameraderie 
around  the  lockers,  and  says  flirtation  often  takes  the 
form  of  horse  play.  Like  their  male  colleagues, 
evidently,  UTS  girls  are  somewhat  aggressive. 

The  Principal  points  out  that  lack  of  space  for  sports 
at  UTS  continues  to  be  a problem,  now  compounded 
by  the  need  for  a girls’  gymnasium.  “We’re  at  a 
disadvantage  in  competitive  sports,”  he  notes.  “A 
collegiate  can  draw  its  team  from  about  1 ,000students. 
We  manage  to  compete,  often  successfully,  though 
our  teams  must  be  chosen  from  among  250.  Although 
our  space  for  practice  and  home  games  is  also  limited, 
we  make  the  most  of  available  facilities.” 

Another  challenge  lies  in  finding  still  better  waysto 
assess  the  applicant’s  ability.  "We  try  to  avoid  enrolling 
the  student  who  would  suffer,  rather  than  benefit, 
from  the  pace  — a pace  set  by  the  students  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  teachers.  The  current  three-part 
examination  tests  verbal  ability,  mathematical  ability, 
and  creative  writing  — the  last,  the  only  subjective 
assessment. 

"The  examinations  are  designed  to  test  potential, 
rather  than  knowledge.  The  child  whostandsfirst  in  his 
own  school  may  be  working  to  the  top  of  his  potential, 
but  may  not  rank  at  the  top  in  our  exams.  A committee 
of  six  reviews  each  application,  relying  heavily  on  the 
detailed  profile  that  comes  from  the  student’s  school 
and  tells  how  he  or  she  gets  on  with  peers  and  reacts  to 
the  stress  of  studies.” 

Few  students  ever  leave  the  school,  unless  their 
families  move.  The  staff  have  observed  that  many 
discover  they  can  make  friends  at  UTS  in  a way  not 
possible  in  their  old  classroom,  where  their 
provocative  questions  may  have  irritated  others  and 
where  an  ability  to  solve  problems  in  a novel  way  may 
have  occasioned  derision. 

At  UTS,  derision  is  displaced  by  open  discussion. 


Clarence  Pace,  Director  of  Student  Services 


Students  can  progress  quickly,  almost  always 
completing  the  remaining  seven  years  in  six,  a feat 
facilitated  by  a high  tolerance  for  work  and  the  ability 
to  learn  with  little  rote  or  repetition. 

Not  all  of  the  students  are  geniuses  and  high 


achievers,  of  course.  Some  may  have  a lazy  streak  or  a 
tendency  to  procrastinate.  And,  according  to  Clarence 
Pace,  Director  of  StudentServices,“theirveryabilityto 
excel  in  many  areas  may  lead  to  indecision  about  their 
life’s  work. 

“Still,  the  inquisitiveness  of  most  of  our  students 
often  leads  thepi  into  interesting  careers.” 

Most  UTS  students,  says  Pace,  challenge  limits  often 
and  work  beyond  ordinary  goals.  They’re  demanding, 
competitive,  aware  and  sensitive,  and  their  perspica- 
city enables  them  to  examine  alternatives  and  sort  out 
conflicts.  They  like  to  pursue  a project  in  detail  and 
depth  and  tend  to  have  a good  sense  of  humour  and  a 
positive  sense  of  their  own  self-worth.  They  are  also 
characterized  by  abundant  physical  energy. 

"Canadians  are  conservative,”  says  Pace,  “with  a 
compulsion  to  conform,  and  a fear  of  any  extreme  — 
the  kind  of  extreme  the  bright  person  poses.  But  at 
UTS,  we  don't  try  to  make  everyone  conform  to  a 
pattern.  The  students  are  encouraged  todiscovertheir 
own  strengths  and  the  teachers  help  them  to  do  so.” 
Principal  Gutteridge  attributes  much  of  UTS’s 
success  to  the  school’s  outstanding  staff  of  27teachers, 
all  of  whom  take  part  in  a teacher-training  program  in 
conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Seven  also 
teach  in  the  Faculty.  Created  in  1910as an  experimental 
school  within  the  Faculty  of  Education,  UTSstill  sharesa 
building  with  student  teachers. 

tike  many  other  high  school  students  today,  UTS 
graduates  often  take  a year  off  before  going  to 
university,  and  their  parents,  like  others,  fear  their 
children  may  not  return  to  the  academic  path.  But 
almost  all  UTS  alumni  attend  and  graduate  from 
university,  the  Principal  declares. 

UTS  conducts  a survey  of  its  graduates  at  the  end  of 
their  first  university  year  — at  which  time  some  of  them 
are  only  16.  One  question  asks  if  they’re  ever  made 
aware  of  the  age  difference  between  themselves  and 
their  university  classmates.  Not  infrequently,  the 
answer  is,  “Only  when  I go  into  a pub.” 
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EVENTS 


FRIDAY  JANUARY  7 
Current  Developments  in  Manipu- 
lation of  Genes  (First  of  eight 
lectures  in  Lunch  & Learn  Club 
series  Genetics  and  Man)  Dr.  Louis 
Siminovitch,  Department  of  Medi- 
cal Genetics.  Innis  College.  12.15 
p.m.  Admission  $10  for  series,  $2 
for  individual  lecture.  (Continuing 
Studies) 

Rural  Chance  in  Medieval  Silesia, 
ca.  1200 — 1400  (Seminar)  Prof. 
Richard  Hoffman,  York  University. 
Glendon  College  Senior  Common 
Room,  Bayview  Ave.  8 p.m. 
(European  Studies  Committee,  CIS 
and  European  Studies  Group  — 
Toronto  Area) 

A Doll’s  House  with  Claire  Bloom. 
North  auditorium,  OISE,  252  Bloor 
St.  W.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $1.  Telephone 
978-5076.  (Woodsworth  College 
Students’ Association  Film  Festival 
76) 

SATURDAY  8 

3rd  Annual  Invitational  Women’s 
Basketball  Tournament  Jan.  8 and 
9.  Benson  Building.  Saturday,  9 
a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Sunday,  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m. 

SUNDAY  9 

Climatic  change:  will  we  bend  or 
break?  (First  lecture  in  special 
Sesquicentennial  series  at  Science 
Centre)  Prof.  Kenneth  Hare,  In- 
stitute for  Environmental  Studies. 
Main  auditorium,  Ontario  Science 
Centre.  3 p.m. 

MONDAY  10 

Misgivings  About  Psychoanalytic 
Method  (Seminar)  Prof.  Frederick 
Crews,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Alumni  Hall,  Victoria 
College.  2 p.m.  (American  Studies 
Committee) 

TUESDAY  11 

The  Revolt  Against  Modernism 

(Lecture)  Prof.  Frederick  Crews, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
West  Hall,  University  College.  4.30 
p.m.  (American  Studies  Commit- 
tee) 

Infrared  Photometry  of  Galaxies 

(Colloquium)  Dr.  William  Sher- 
wood, Max-Planck  Institut  fur 
Radioastronomie,  West  Germany. 
David  Dunlap  Observatory.  4 p.m. 

A Structural  Model  of  Third  World 
Cities:  Problems  in  Developing  a 
New  Paradigm  (Seminar)  Prof.  T. 
McGee,  Australian  National  Uni- 
versity, Canberra.  622  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  5 p.m.  (Geography  and  SGS) 

Carol  Essex,  soprano,  assisted  by 
Miles  Dempster,  lute;  Naomi 
Oliphant,  piano  and  Jill  LaForty, 
clarinet.  Music  Room,  Hart  House. 

1.10  p.m. 

Orford  String  Quartet  (Special 
preview  recital.  Trinity  anniver- 
sary) Selections  from  Beethoven 
quartets.  Seeley  Hall.  5 p.m. 
Admission  $2,  students  $1. 

The  Frozen  World  (First  film  in 
series.  Civilization,  Kenneth 
Clarke)  Scarborough  College.  Two 
screenings,  H-310at12noonand  S- 
128  at  4 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY  12 

How  Present  is  the  Past  (English 
Department  Sesquicentennial  lec- 
ture) Prof.  Clifford  Leech.  Cart- 
wright Hall,  St.  Hilda’s  College.  4 
p.m. 

The  Changing  Landscape:  Exca- 
vations at  Fengate,  England,  1971- 

76  (Lecture)  Francis  M.M.  Pryor, 
assistant  curator,  office  of  the 
Chief  Archaeologist,  ROM.  Plane- 
tarium lecture  room.  4.30  p.m. 
(Archaeological  Institute  of  Am- 
erica) 


California,  Berkeley.  Croft  Chap- 
ter House.  10  a.m.  (American 
Studies  Committee) 

Authenticity,  Nationalism  and  Ec- 
onomic Independence  in  Zaire 

(Seminar)  Eckhard  Siggel,  gradu- 


ate  student.  Department  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  Upper  Library,  Mas- 
sey College.  1 p.m.  (African  Studies 
Committee,  CIS) 

Ecological  Studies  on  the  Smoking 
Hills  (North-West  Territories)  (De- 
partmental seminar)  Dr.  T.  C. 
Hutchinson,  Department  of  Bot- 
any and  IES.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building,  4 p.m. 

THURSDAY  13 

The  Public  Schools  — Centres  of 
Learning  or  Factories  of  Illiteracy 

(Dialogue  77  lecture  series)  Dean 

J.C.  Ricker,  Faculty  of  Education 
and  C.  J.  McCaffray,  director, 
North  York  Board  of  Education. 
101  Woodsworth  College.  5.15 
p.m.  (Woodsworth  College  Stu- 
dents' Association) 

Big  Cities  and  Little  Children: 
Child  Care  in  Perspective  (Fifth  in 
series  of  12  lectures  The  Child  in 
the  City:  Today  and  Tomorrow)  Dr. 

Bettye  Caldwell,  University  of 
Arkansas  at  Little  Rock.  Auditor- 


ium, Medical  Sciences  Building. 
7.30  p.m. 

Beethoven  Quartets  (First  lecture 
in  series  on  quartets  being  per- 
formed by  Orford  String  Quartet) 
Prof.  Joseph  Kerman,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Free  to  concert  subscribers,  others 
$1  at  door. 

Anniversaries:  Survival  and  De- 
velopment (Fourth  of  five  Erindale 
Anniversary  Lecture  Series)  Dr. 
Northrop  Frye,  University  Pro- 
fessor. 2082  South  Building,  Erin- 
dale College.  8.30  p.m. 

Student  reading  (St.  Michael’s 
Poetry  Series)  BCD  Brennan  Hall. 

4.10  p.m.  (Student  Union,  SMC; 
University  of  St.  Michael’s  Col- 
lege; English  Department,  SMC 
Canada  Council) 

Picasso  is  Ninety  (Third  of  six  in 
Hart  House  Art  Committee  film 
series)  Art  Gallery,  Hart  House. 

12.10  and  7 p.m. 

FRIDAY  14 

Plant  Genetics  and  the  Environ- 
ment (Second  of  eight  lectures  in 
Lunch  & Learn  Club  series  Genet- 
ics and  Man)  Rose  Marie  Rauter, 
forest  geneticist,  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources.  Innis  Col- 
lege. 12.15  p.m.  Admission  $10  for 
series,  $2  for  individual  lecture. 
(Continuing  Studies) 

Environmental  control  of  the 
chemistry  of  lake  waters  with 
special  reference  to  England, 
Sweden  and  Minnesota  (Research 
seminar)  Dr.  E.  Gorham,  University 
of  Minnesota.  Room  7,  Botany 
Building.  72  noon  (Please  note 
time)  (Botany  and  IES) 


[job  openings  J 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Wendy  Chin,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred 
Wewers,  978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell, 
978-7308;  (6)  W.C.  Hooper,  978-8749. 


Secretary  I ($7,700  — 9,060  — 10,420) 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  (5),  Faculty  of  Law  (2),  Chemistry  (1), 
Physics  (1),  Ophthalmology  (4),  Electrical  Engineering  (5) 

Clerk  III  ($7,700  — 9,060  — 10,420) 

Admissions  (4),  Lipid  Research  (4),  Computer  Centre  (3),  Dean's 
Undergraduate  Office  — Medicine  (4) 

Secretary  II  ($8,470  — 9,970  — 11,460) 

Physical  Plant  (5),  Library  Automation  Systems  (3),  Medicine  — P/T  (4), 
Robarts  Library  (5) 

Secretary  III  ($9,330  — 10,970  — 12,620) 

Alumni  Affairs  (1),  Health  Care  Research  Unit  (4),  Astronomy  (1) 

Clerk  V ($1 1 ,450  — 1 3, 470  — 1 5,490) 

Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics  (4),  Health  Care  Research  Unit  (4) 

Library  Technician  III  ($7,700  — 9,060  — 10,420) 

Faculty  of  Law  (2) 

Library  Technician  VI  ($10,370  — 14,040) 

Science  & Medicine  (5) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($10,370  — 12,200  — 14,040) 

Pathology  (4),  Surgery  (4) 

Assistant  Cook  (Weekends)  ($5.18  per  hr.) 

U.C.  Food  Service  (1) 

Electronic  Technologist  ($12,110  — 14,250  — 16,380) 

Electrical  Engineering  (5) 

Administrative  Assistant  II  ($14,900  — 17,530  — 20,160) 

Medicine  (4) 

Programmer  II  ($12,110  — 14,250  — 16,380) 

Business  Information  Systems  (3) 

Programmer  III  ($14,900  — 17,530  — 20,160) 

Computer  Centre  (3) 

Computer  Operator  I ($8,470  — 9,970  — 11,460) 

Computer  Centre  (3) 

Equal  Opportunity  Officer  (Personnel  Officer  III) 

($16,530  — 19,450  — 22,370) 

Personnel  (6) 


After  Modernism  (Seminar)  Prof.  Accountant  IV  ($13,450 — 15,820  — 18,200) 
Frederick  Crews,  University  of  Library  Automation  Systems  (3) 


Beethoven  string  quartets 


To  celebrate  the  University’s 
Sesquicentennial,  the  Orford 
Quartet,  quartet-in-residence, 
will  perform  all  of  the  Beethoven 
quartets  during  this  yearthatisalso 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
composer's  death.  There  will  be  six 
concerts  on  Sunday  afternoonsat3 
p.m.,  each  to  be  preceded  by  a 
lecture  on  Thursday  evening  at  8 
p.m.  All  will  be  in  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  16  and  the  lecture  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  13,  will  be  given  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Kerman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 
Future  concerts  will  be  on  Sun- 


days, Feb.  6,  April  3,  Oct.  16,  Nov.  13 
and  Dec.  4.  Lectures  will  be  given 
by  Norman  Rubin  and  Dean  John 
Beckwith,  Faculty  of  Music;  Prof. 
Philip  Gossett,  University  of  Chic- 
ago and  Profs.  Timothy  McGee  and 
Harvey  Olnick,  Faculty  of  Music. 

Series  tickets  are  $30,  students 
and  senior  citizens  $20.  Single 
concert  tickets  are  $6,  students  and 
senior  citizens  $4.  Admission  to  the 
lectures  is  free  for  concert  sub- 
scribers and  $1  at  the  door  for  non- 
subscribers. Tickets  are  available 
from  the  box  office  at  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building,  telephone  978- 


[research  news 


Fitness  & Amateur  Sport 
Research  Proposals  Invited 

The  national  Health  and  Welfare 
ministry’s  branch  of  Fitness  and 
Amateur  Sport  invites  research 
applications  relevant  to  a list  of  16 
research  need  areas  (list  available 
in  ORA)  by  a deadline  of  January 
31, 1977,  Eligibility  is  not  limited  to 
professional  academics  and  grants 
may  be  used  for  most  normal 
categories  of  research  expendit- 


ure. No  citizenship  requirements 
are  stipulated. 

For  details  of  eligible  projects 
and  sample  form,  call  978-2163. 

Connaught  Applications 
Deadline  Change 

Applications  due  in  ORA,  for 
research  grants  and  grants-in-aid 
of  new  staff  research,  for  the 
deadline  of  Jan.  15  (Saturday)  will 
be  received  until  12  noon  on 
Monday,  Jan.  17. 


125th  for  Trinity  College 


Trinity  College  celebrates  the 
125th  anniversary  of  its  founding 
on  the  weekend  of  Jan.  15  and  16. 
In  honour  of  the  occasion,  many 
special  events  have  been  planned. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  there  will 
be  a series  of  short  concerts  by 
various  members  of  the  College 
community  from  2 to  4 p.m.  at  St. 
Hilda’s  College,  and  an  art  exhibit 
and  archival  display.  At  5 p.m. 
Evensong  will  be  sung  in  the 
Chapel  with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Lewis 
Garnsworthy,  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
officiating.  In  the  evening,  the 
Trinity  College  Dramatic  Society 
presents  two  performances  of 
Death  at  St.  Jude's, a play  written  by 
the  late  Allan  Ashley,  a resident 
of  the  College  for  40  years. 
Performance  times  are  8.30  p.m. 
and  10  p.m.  in  Seeley  Hall. 
Throughout  the  evening,  there 


will  be  a get-together  in  the 
Buttery  with  student  entertain- 
ment, dancing,  beer  and  wine. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  16,  Eucharist  will 
be  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  at  11 
a.m.,  with  the  Most  Rev.  R.L. 
Seaborn,  Metropolitan  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,  preaching. 
Her  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Ontario  will  be  present.  A 
buffet  lunch  will  be  served  at  St. 
Hilda's  and  Trinity  and  is  available 
to  guests  for  $3.50 each.  At 3 p.m.  in 
Seeley  Hall,  the  Trinity  College 
Literary  Institute  presents  a Mock 
Trial  of  John  Strachan  who  is 
accused  of  founding  a reactionary 
institution,  i.e.  Trinity  College. 
William  Kilbourn  will  play  the  role 
of  Strachan. 

For  further  information  contact 
Mary  Martin,  telephone  978-2651. 


[ PhD  ORALS 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  the  date  or  time  of  an  oral 
examination,  please  confirm  the  information  in  these  listings  with 
the  Ph.D.  oral  office,  telephone  978-5258. 


Thursday,  December  16 

Calvin  Kowk-Ping  Lam,  Depart- 
ment of  Aerospace  Science  and 
Engineering,  "A  Hypersonic  At- 
omic Oxygen  Molecular  Beam 
Source."  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

J. B.  French.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  January  7 

Warren  James  Jestin,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  "Pro- 
vincial Policy  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Metallic  Mining 
Industry  in  Northern  Ontario: 
1845-1920.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 

K. J.  Rea.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  2 p.m. 

Garry  Merton  Levman,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  "Some  Aspects  of 
nr'  -p  Interactions  at  200  GeV/c." 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  T.S.  Yoon. 
Room  309, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  January  10 

Claude  Nobel  Kennedy,  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  "A  Study  of  the 
Reaction  'TUp  -»  n Tf  7!  ~n  T/'atan 


Incident  Pion  Momentum  of  10.3 
GeV/c."  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
A.W.  Key.  Room  309, 63  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  January  13 

Thomas  Walter  Forest,  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
"On  the  Measurement  of  the 
Superheat  Limit  of  Liquid-Gas 
Solutions.”  Thesis  supervisor: 
Prof.  C.A.  Ward.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10.30  a.m. 

Friday,  Janaury  14 

John  William  Harris,  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  “Silaethylenes 
from  Acylpolysilanes:  Their  Prepar- 
ation and  Properties.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  A.G.  Brook.  Room  201, 
65  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Pavol  Sermer,  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  "Finite  Ele- 
ment Methods  in  the  Numerical 
Solution  of  Mixed-Type  Partial 
Differential  Equations."  Thesis  su- 
pervisor: Profs.  R.A.  Mathon  and 
E.V.  Swenson.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 


